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HON. G. F, BERKELEY. 
HE subject of our first- 
page engraving this 
week, the Hon. Grantley 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley--to 
whom our columns have 
been more than once in- 
debted—is sufficiently well- 
known in the fashionable, 
sporting, and literary worlds 
to warrant us in simply 
publishing his likeness with 
his name, and allowing it 
to speak for itself, but, ac- 
cording to ourusual custom, 
we supply a short memoir. 
Mr. Berkeley’s sporting 
life began, we may say, 
when he found himself able 
to carry a single gun and 
to ride his pony with his 
brother’s hounds at Cran- 
ford; and his life as a 
young man of fashion at 
the early age of sixteen, 
when, having passed six 
months only at Sandhurst, 
he was presented with a 
commission in the Cold- 
stream Guards by his god- 


father, George IV. In that BB ZB Zh 


gallant corps he remained 
until the general reduction 
of the Army placed him 
upon half-pay, and_ then, 
exchanging the pleasant 
life of a Guardsman for the, 
to him, still more agreeable 
and varied life of a sports- 
man, Mr. Berkeley joined 
his brother Moreton, pre- 
sent Earl of Berkeley, first 
in keeping harriers, and 
then staghounds, at Cran- 
ford, the red deer for the 
sport being supplied from 
Berkeley Castle. Up to 
the time of his marriage, 
and for some years after, 
Mr. Berkeley continued to 
hunt the staghounds him- 
self; but at length the 
farmers of the Harrow-vale 
began to grumble, and Mr. 
Berkeley found that he 
must leave the “happy 
hunting-grounds” of his 
ancestry, and seek for “fresh fields and pastures new.” 
On finding that he could no longer keep his staghounds 
in the neighbourhood of London, Mr. Berkeley took 
the “ Oakley country,” in Bedfordshire, succeeding to 
the late Duke of Bedford and the Marquis of Tavis- 
tock, and establishing himself and his ample pack of 
foxhounds at Harrold Hall The well-known tawny 
coat is now adopted by. Lord Fitzhardinge at Berkeley 
Castle, but it is the hunting uniform of the Berkeleys, 
not of the Fitzhardinges. The families are at the pre- 
sent time distinct; the latter is a recent creation, the 
former, on the female side, emanated from the Saxon 
Berkeleys of Dursley, Viscount Dursley being still the 
Second title to the earldom. The earldom of Berkeley 
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In 1832 -Mr. Berkeley 
was returned for the West- 
ern Division of his own 
county — Gloucestershire— 
and held his seat for twenty 
years. Towards the close of 
his Parliamentary career his 
elder brother, best known 
as Colonel Berkeley, but 
afterwards as Lord Segrave 
and Earl Fitzhardinge, sud- 

denly took part against 
him, and sought to deprive 
him of his seat ; the upshot 
of which was the absolute 
rising of the constituency of 
both opinions as one man, 
and without allowing Mr. 
Berkeley to expend a single 
sixpence, they returned him 
at the head of the poll by a 
majority of 621 over his 
cousin, Mr. Grenville Ber- 
keley. 

Then came the question 
of free trade, when, on Mr. 
Berkeley moving the House 
for a duty of eight shillings, 
until such time as the Whig 
Government could relieve 
the farmers of the malt-tax, 
and thus enable them better 
to bear competition, a cry 
was raised against him in 
his county “that he was 
endeavouring to deprive the 
people of their bread.” This 
having been kept up until 
the next dissolution of Par- 
liament, Mr. Berkeley, after 
a gallant contest, was, so to 
speak, defeated, for he re- 
signed the elective struggle 
in order to let in the can- 
didate put forward by the 
Conservative party, thus 
showing his sense of the 
services which that party 
had so generously afforded 
him. To show their appre- 
ciation of his services, Mr. 
Berkeley’s constituents pre- 
sented him, on his retire- 
ment from political life,with 
a magnificent piece of plate. 

Space will not allow us 
to give fuller details of Mr. 


includes in itself the four baronies of Berkeley, Mow- 
bray, Segrave, and Braose of Gower. To all of these 
baronies the subject of the present sketch is heir- 
presumptive. The Berkeleys are one of the oldest 
families in England. The first of the name mentioned 
in history, Robert Fitzhardinge, obtained for his fidelity 
to the Empress Maud and her son, Henry II., the 
lordship of Berkeley and Berkeley-Hernesse. This 
Robert entertained at Bristol, in 1168, Dermot Mac 
Murrough, King of Leinster (the ancestor of Acthur 
MacMurrough Kavanagh, Esq., M.P., of Borris, County 
Carlow) and sixty of his retinue; thus laying the 
foundation, as it were, of the princely hospitality for 
which the Berkeleys have been ever ame 
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Berkeley’s political career, 

we must refer our readers 
to his remarkably interesting volumes, “ My Life and 
Recollections,” published — by Messrs. Hurst and 
Blackett—a work which, the author has pleasure in 
affirming, has made for him many valued friends. 

On giving up the “ Oakley Hunt” Mr. Berkeley 
left Bedfordshire, and for twenty years he lived at 
Beacon Lodge, in Hampshire, as a yearly tenant of 
the late Lord Stewart de Rothsay. During his 
residence there, in the month of August, 1859, Mr. 
Berkeley left England for America, and, accompanied 
by four splendid dogs, of whom his well-known deer- 
hound “ Druid” was one, he visited the prairies of the 
“Far West,” and there found really a wide field for 
his love of sport and adventure, A more interesting, 
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or more agreeably written, volume than the work en- 
titled “The English Sportsman in America,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Berkeley on his return, it would be 
difficult to meet with, and no one can read the simply- 
told but most graphic and animated account of the 
noble author’s hunt and single-handed encounter with, 
and defeat of, a powerful full-grown bison, without 
feeling glad that the splendid game fell at last by the 
hand of so gallant a hunter. 

Mr. Berkeley has one son, Captain Edward Stratton 
Berkeley; formerly of the 2nd Life Guards, who will, 
if his father succeeds to his honours, become the heir 
apparent to one of the oldest earldoms in the United 
Kingdom. : 

In noticing the events of Mr. Berkeley’s varied and 
eventful life wé are struck by the fact that a keen and 
thorough sportsman such as he is known to be can 
combine with an intense relish for all manly and 
muscular amusements; the more graceful and refined 
tastes which are generally supposed to be the attri- 
butes of poets and scholars only. No sportsman, out 
of the many in England, has written so agreeably upon 
subjects not connected with his favourite pastimes, and 
just now his many friends and admirers are weleé itis 
from his pen two new volumes, entitled “Tales of Life 
and Death,” published by Chapman and Hall, Picca- 
dilly. The incidents in some of these stories are, we 
believe, not unknown to the public, but a “true 
tale” can well bear to be “twice told,” and we 
cordially wish the new work goodspeed. 


A OGOHRISTMAS GIFT. 
By Heten Marton BurnsIbE, 
Author of “ Songs for the Month,” &c. 


OISELESSLY the snow is falling 
N On the garden walks outside ; 
And the old hall fire is burning 
Merrily this Christmas tide— 
Ah you smile! my Maggie, tell me 
What bright thoughts you think the while-- 
Dreaming of your lover, darling? 
Aye, I knew what brought that smile ! 


Come and draw your chair beside me, 
Where the fire can glint and play 

On your face, which hides so shyly 
Wealth of loving light away ; 

I will tell you of a Christmas 
Twenty years ago to-night, 

When I won a gift still growing 
Dearer, fairer, in my sight. 


When I came along that footpath, 
Through the blinding sleet and snow, 
Up to where the narrow casements 
Cast outside a ruddy glow— 
Standing for a moment idly 
By the oaken window-sill, 
Here I saw a maiden sitting 
In the firelight, fair and still. 


Drooping head, with braids brown-golden, 
Parted lips, and warm flushed cheek, 
Blue eyes, like your own, sweet Maggie, 
Where the light plays hide and seek— 
Well [ knew the quiet figure, 
In her dark, soft, ruby gown, 
With a small hand like a lily, 
On its rich fold hanging down. 


Then I smiled, and entered softly, 
But she did not heed my tread, 

Till I came and stood beside her, 
Touching her bright braided head— 
‘¢ Margurite,” I stooped and whispered, 

‘¢ Lay that little hand of thine, 
And the priceless gem within it, 
In this faithful clasp of mine. 


_‘L have loved you long, dear playmate— 
You have been my beacon light, 
And I come from far to ask you 
For this Christmas-gift to-night.” 
Speaking thus I stood and watched her, 
But she stirred not from her place 
Till a light, like day-dawn, redly, 
Rose upon her gentle face. 


And with pretty, fluttering motion, 
Like a wild bird to its nest, 
Stole her hand to mine, and lay there 
Safely in its life-long rest— 
Margurite, my pearl, I won it! 
How I blessed that Christmas night, 
When I found it waiting for me 
In the old hearth’s dancing light ! 


Twenty years ago! I speak it 
With a smile} and with a tear, 
For I find it grow more precious, 
Day by day, and year by year ; 
Though the snows of many winters 
May begin to touch me now, 
While my pearl gleams in my bosom, 
They can reach not heart or brow. 


VW ell, my tale is almost ended, 
Tis her foot upon the stair-— 
Bonnie Maggie, darling Maggie—- 
With the mother’s eyes and hair-— 
Have you guessed it? She is coming 
With her step so light and swift -~ 
Go and kiss your mother, sweet one, 
Her love was my Christmas-gift, 


—_—— 
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UNDER THE MISTLETOE, 


Oh! cruel girl, I did but steal one kiss, 
And you have stolen away my heart for thie, 
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Fis Photograph. 


Author of * With all Her Faults, “ Letters from a Country 
Cousin,” “ The Green Patch,” &c, 


nq HE time is a week before 
“Xj Christmas-day, 18 and 69 
Mj if you will, and Maude 
Lanyon has artived from 
Dashshire, to spend a 
month with her uncle; 
aunt, and cousin, ,Mr.,; 
Mrs., and Miss Medway, 
at square, London, 
W. Miss Lanyon had 
several cousins in_ the 
iitirsery atid dre contem- 
porary girl cousin, Bessie, 
known (and hiowindignant 
it made her) to her irre- 
verent schoolboy brothers 
as Betty, and even Bet ; 
she tried to insist upott 
the regal Elizabeth; a name which did not in the 
least suit her fairy-like appearance. A ‘nice, jolly little 
girl,” men called her, ane very nice she was too, in spite 
of au affectation of fastness, which was so palpable a failure 
that it did not spoil her in the least. 

Miss Lanyon had also a contemporary man cousin in 
India, Fred Medway, commonly called Colonel Medway, 
whom she had not seen since she wasachild. Maude 
Lanyon was very handsome, but rather grand in her 
manner, ‘‘ stuck up,”’ the boys called her, but they were 
wrong ; she was accustomed to be made a great deal of in 
her country home, and she expected plenty of attention, 
which, to say the truth, her beauty and accomplishments 


generally won for her. And iff 10. way was she so formid- 
able as she would have liked people to find her, and when 
she forgot herself and thawed a little, she was just as 
charmingly inconsistent and unreasonable as a pretty 
woman is expected to be. 

At present, when we meet her, she was sitting near the 
fire in her uncle’s drawing-room, reading and looking 
very handsome, dressed in black velvet made severely, 
without frill or flounce, but the style suited her, and with 
a bright ribbon in her pretty dark hair. Bessie Medway, 
all pannier and sash, with smart buckled shoes and white 
grisette apron, was dancing about the room, her eyes 
sparkling, her cheeks aglow, and singing the refrain of 
a most unladylike little song— 


Up in a balloon, up in a balloon ! 
Isn’t it awful jolly to be up in a balloon? 


‘¢ Elizabeth,” said Maude, in her slow, grand way, ‘‘ I 
hope you are not going mad! What is the use of making 
such a fus#*about —— ” 

*¢ Don’t say nothing,” interrupted Bessie, pausing near 
her cousin’s chair, and holding out something at arm’s 
length, which something she looked at lovingly. ‘‘ Fred 
isn’t nothing! I say, isn’t it ‘awful jolly’ to have such 
a big brother? Those little Eton boys are not brothers, 
with their Betty here, and Let there; they are only 
plagues! Fred is a real darling, you: hav’n’t half looked 
at his photograph, Maude; there!”’ and she threw the 
‘¢ something ” she had been holding, upon her cousin’s Jap. 

Miss Lanyon glanced at it. ‘‘ Yes, he is tolerably good 
looking,” she said, ‘‘ but photographs always flatter men. 
I remember Fred as a boy ; he was rather an ugly little 
fellow.” 

‘‘Fred ugly !” cried Bessie. 
he never, never, could have been that! 


‘Now you know, Maude, 
How can you 
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bring yourself to say such things? Not that this is so 
very like him after all,” Bessie added, more soberly, as 
she again took up the picture ; ‘‘ he looks taller, some- 
how ; and his nose was not quite so long. I think that 
nose is handsomer a little than Fred’s, but then its years 
and years since we saw him, and India changes people so, 
doesn’t it, Maude? I think it was so nice of him to send 
me his photograph the very last mail before he left India, 
that I might know him, as if I wouldn’t have known him 
anywhere.” 

“And who is this wonderful friend of his whom he 
writes so much about, the man we are certain to like?” 
asked Maude. 

‘Oh, I forget ; some stupid Major Somebody ! Here’s 
Fred’s letter ; let me see. Oh yes, Major Lennard. Owen, 
Fred calls him ; it’s not an ugly name, but I’m sure he’s 
I wish Fred had allowed him to go and spend 


a prig. 
Christmas with his own people, if he has any. Fred 
says he is such a fine fellow, aregular hero! You must 


devote yourself to him, Maude ; I shan’t have time to 
look at diiy ofie but Fred.” 

‘You are quite welcome to monopolise both my cousin 
and his friend,” returned Maude, in her grandest manner ; 
but even as the severe young woman was speaking she 
was thinking what she should wear the next day at 
dinner, to greet the arrival of ber cousin and Major 
Lennard. 

‘¢ Look here, Maude,” said Bessie, presently—the same 
problem had presented itself to her mind almost at the 
same moment—‘‘ what shall we wear to-morrow night ? 
They will be here a little before dinner, and we ought to 
be dressed in good time.” 

‘Oh, it doesn’t signify much, does it?” said Maude, 
indifferently. ‘‘ Our usual black silks and white bodies, | 
suppose ; they look very neat and pretty, don’t they ?” 

‘¢They may, but I won’t,” said Bessie, with a girl’s 
usual disregard to clearness of expression, ‘‘and you 
mustn’t either. I think we ought to dress nicely for 
papa’s and mamma’s sake. Fred used to like me in white 
as a child, so I shall wear that.” 

‘Well, of course, if you dress yourself out I must 
follow suit,” said Maude, with a little sigh of resignation. 

‘¢ Where is my photograph,” cried Bessie, at this point. 
‘¢ Maude, I am sure you have taken it. No, here it is. 
Yes, there is something wrong about the nose. I wonder 
you don’t see it, Maude ; and how can you go on with that 
stupid old book when Fred is coming home to-morrow ?” 

The following evening came in due course, although 
silly little Bessie declared fifty times during the after- 
noon that no one need tell her it was nearly the shortest 
day in the year. Fully half an hour earlier than was 
necessary she appeared in the drawing-room, looking be- 
witchingly pretty and piquante, dressed—or rather over- 
dressed for a quiet family party-—in a French modiste’s 
cunning mingling of white silk and tulle; good taste, 
however, prompted her to soften the dressy effect by 
leaving her pretty hair without ornament. 

She found her father reading his Times through his 
gold-rimmed glasses with apparent placidity, but he 
crossed and recrossed his legs continually, and looked at 
his watch frequently. Mrs. Medway sat quietly by the 
fire, without even a pretence of occupation. 

‘© You look very nice, dear,” she said, to Bessie, as that 
young lady floated up to her, and wafted her tulle skirts 
within an inch of the glowing grate. ‘‘Do you think 
our clocks are slow ?” 

‘¢Of course they are, mamma, hours slow,” Bessie re- 
sponded, unhesitatingly. 

‘¢ Don’t catch fire, child,” said her father. ‘‘Fred would 
not like to find you a cinder.” 

‘Oh, papa, a cinder! how can you ?” and Bessie gave 
her long train a kick behind her, as she had seen Patti 
and Nilsson do on the stage. ‘‘ Here’s Maude.” 

Miss Lanyon came in. With great tact and good taste 
that handsome young person had made a compromise 
between the plain black silk of every day and full even- 
ing dress. She wore a white worked muslin with blue 
tibbons showing in and out through holes.in the skirt, 
and one dark flame-coloured rose with brov foliage was 
nestling among the waves of her dark hair. 

‘© My ‘get up’ is more elaborate, but you do look 
well,” was Bessie’s candid comment. ‘‘ Look at Maude, 

apa.” 
me I hope neither of you will catch fire,” was Mr. Med- 
way’s only reply ; he seemed to think that a tragedy must 
happen before the end of the evening. A comedy did. 

Very tediously three-quarters of an hour passed. Maude 
and her aunt made feeble efforts at conversation, Mr. 
Medway gave up the Times and stood with his back to 
the fire, Bessie looked over the photographic albums, and 
pulled out and (dis)-arranged all the photographs. 

At last the sound of wheels, not rattling past, but 
stopping at the door was heard. ‘Here he is,” cried 
Bessie. 

‘* Here they are,” said Mrs. Medway. 

Bessie flew to the door, opened it, and stood listening. 

Mr. Medway waited to hear the hall-door close, and 
then prepared to go down and welcome his son and his 
son’s friend. 

‘‘ No, please, papa,” cried Bessie, ‘‘I must be first.” 
She ran out upon the landing. A tall figure was coming 
quickly upstairs, closely followed by another not so tall. 
“Oh, Fred, darling !” cried impetuous little Bessie, and 
she threw her arms round the neck of the original of the 
photograph, and, as he stooped a little, kissed him a dozen 
times. 

“Hallo, Bessie,” said a laughing voice behind; ‘that’s 
Lennard! I’m Fred.” 

Bessie wouldn’t believe it, and resolutely refused to 
embrace her real brother; there was much excitement, 
and they were all talking at once, and no one heard 4 
word that was said. In the midst of the hubbub Mrs. 
Medway glided out and very properly took possession 0 
her son, and poor Bessie, feeling ashamed and very angry 
with some one, but she did not quite know with whom, 
was obliged, reluctantly, to confess that she had kissed 
the wrong man. 

It was all explained presently ; a simple mistake , of 
Fred’s had caused all the mischief, if mischief there wa) 
but I suspect Major Lennard did not think very mu¢ 
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harm had been done. Fred had quite inadvertently put 
up a photograph of his friend instead of his own; the 
two pictures had been together on his writing-table, and 
the mail left before he knew what he had done, 

Major Lennard, with all the good taste and feeling 
of a true gentleman, soon put little Bessie at her ease 
again. He said a few simple words about a dear little 
sister whom he lost years ago, and as it happened her 
name was Bessie, there was no prettier name in the world, 
he thought, than Bessie. So at last Bessie Medway 
began to think that, after all, she had given the poor 
fellow only a nice sisterly welcome. 

But somehow she did not devote herself to Fred, as 
she had told Maude she intended to do ; perhaps it was 
from the fact that as she had taught herself to look upon the 
photograph as a picture of her brother, and that thus she 
found it more agreeable to put the original into the brother’s 
place, but most certain it is that, at all the theatres and 
concerts they attended that happy Christmas week, Major 
Lennard was always at Bessie’s side, while Fred escorted 
his cousin Maude—and that young lady’s demeanour, I 
may here remark, was most gracious. 

Love tales are very short sometimes ; without ““pad- 
ding” they would rarely fill three volumes. It was but 
a few days after Christmas, and Fred Medway came into 
the drawing-room one evening to look for something, or 
some one—his cousin, perhaps ; the room was very dark, 
the fire wanted to be poked up, and the lamps had not 
been lighted. As he came forward, a little figure sprang 
up from the depths of a low chair, and two soft little 
hands closed round his arm ; it was his sister Bessie. He 
stooped and kissed her. 

‘* Oh, Owen !” she whispered, ‘‘ what did papa say ?” 

Fred made a dive at the poker, and stirred up the fire 
into a blaze. ‘* Upon my word, Bessie,” he said, you 
have kissed the wrong man again.” 


Ghavtty bersus Slippers. 
OR THE CLEAKGYMAN'S CHRISTMAS VISITOR. 


‘* YES, rest is 
a great bles- 
sing, parti- 
cularly when 
well earned ; 
and certuin- 
ly if there is 
one _ thing 
more condu- 
cive to rest 
than ano- 
ther, it is a 
pair of com- 
fortable slip- 
pers.” 

Beit known 
that Iwas ad- 
dresing no 
one in parti- 
% cular, unless 
indeed, my 
slippered feet, as they stretched out before me on the 
comfortable rug, could be supposed to constitute a 
listener. Now and then I indulge myself a little in this 
truly homely way, and on this particular day I had been 
performing my Christmas charitable duties with a zeal 
which I thought deserved reward. This by the Way. 

**Yes,” I continued, with no small satisfaction feu iy 
ever I discharged my yearly duties aright I have done so 
to-day, and that with great bodily and mental fatigue. I 
think my Christmas text will be, ‘But the greatest of 
these is Charity.’ I could preach feelingly on those 
words.” 

** Rubbish !” 

“Eh !” and I stared round the room; but nothing 
unusual met my gaze, save the waxy Christmas rose that 
my little daughter had placed on the table to gladden the 
eyes of papa. ‘‘ Rubbish, indeed!” I echoed, indignantly. 
‘IT wonder what can have put such a notion into my 
head. Rubbish! I only wish my hearers may follow 
their pastor’s example. There will be no lack of charity 
then.’ 

‘* Nonsense !” 

There was no mistake about it this time, and as I again 
glanced at the innocent-looking flower I perceived a little 
wretched sprite in yellow attire, nodding and grimacing at 
me from behind its white petals. ‘¢ Pray, Sir,” quoth I, 
rather testily, ‘‘what may you be pleased to term 
‘nonsense ? ”” k ; 

‘Your charity,” and he grimaced again. 

‘Indeed! Perhaps you do not like good works?” 

“Excuse me, I was merely insinuating that what you 
term charity is not the genuine article.” 

I felt myself getting rather hot. ‘“ Perhaps you would 
favour me further with your opinions,” I retorted, with 
terrible irony. 

“Certainly. I am Charity’s clerk, looking after her 
interests, and I don’t consider that they flourish in your 
part of the world. You may have been doing your duty, 
but as for charity—ugh !” and he snapped his fingers atme. 

I was too astonished to speak, so he continued. 

**Charity, indeed! Was it charity that induced you 
to hand over a larger gift than usual to the F. 8, because 
they lived in a Dissenting neighbourhood, and could laud 
to advantage the Church’s liberality? Or, again, was it 
charity that made you dole out a smaller bounty to widow 
B. and her family, because you suspected her of prejudice 
in favour of the Methodists? ‘Charity suffereth long, 
and is kind’—was it charity, then, which made you neglect 
N., whose son was so uncivil to you? Or, again, was it 
charity which made you forget Mrs. A., who lives such a 
long way off from that bazaar where you stepped in to 
buy some things for your children 2” 

** Really,” I stammered, with blushing consciousness, 
**T could not forgetmy family, ‘ Charity begins at home.’ ”» 
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** But it does not end there,” quoth my mentor; ‘and 
‘Charity secketh not its own’—that ig Seripture, and 
your quotation was not.” 

“But I really forgot Mrs. A. and N. I regret it ex- 
remely.”’ 

“Do you? Then why don’t you start off at once to 
amend your errors ?”’ 

“* Really,” I remonstrated, the mere suggestion sound- 
ing most unpleasantly—‘“ reaily, I am quite exhausted 
with my day’s work ;” and I looked wistfully at my 
slippers, and the said slippers, encasing my feet, looked 
placidly at their owner from their warm resting-place. 

“Exhausted !_ Very likely ; so are N. and A.,and L., 
with all his little children, who will not taste meat on 
Christmas-day if you don’t go to him.” 

‘‘But I can go to-morrow,” I groaned. 

“Not at all. To-morrow you have to superin- 
tend your children’s Christmas treat, after writing 
your sermon. Think of L.’s little children, with no 
treat at all, not even the natural one of food! Go at 
once.” 

I thought of my own happy little ones, and I reluc- 
tantly thrust my feet into my walking boots, preparatory 
to departing on my charitable expedition; but, a few 
minutes later, my hall door was slammed in a very un- 
charitable fashion. 

I wonder by whom ! 

I was very cold and tolerably cross when I returned 
to my study, and to my fire, which had dwindled down to 
its last embers, and to my much-esteemed slippers, which 
last, toasting cozily on the rug, looked far more comfort- 
able than their owner. Nevertheless, I settled myself in 


‘my arm-chair with the agreeable satisfaction of a man 


worn-out in the performance of hjs duty, and who feels 
that, come what may, none can reproach him ; and forth- 
with I began to soliloquise on the ingratitude of some of 
my poor people. ‘*There,” I reflected, ‘was John A., 
who only greeted me with black looks, as if my advent 
were a bore; and B. took the relief as a matter of course. 
As for that garrulous widowN,, T thought I should never 
hear the end of her long complaints; not a thought as 
to my bodily fatigue in ministering to their wants. The 
only one who at all appreciated my doings was Mrs. 
P., the Irishwoman, who compared me to the Angel of 
Mercy—flattering, no doubt, but still very pleasant to a 
frame wearied in the exercise of charity.” 


“Hum,” quoth my little friend, peering over the 
petals of my rose. 

“So you are still there, my small mentor? Well, you 
may have your say now without incommoding me, as you 
can certainly not now reproach me with a want of 
charity.” 

‘Oh, indeed !” was the curt rejoinder, 

‘Well, and pray what have you to object to now ?” 
and I settled myself back haughtily. ‘I am sure I have 
been very busy carrying out your injunctions. Pray 
what is troubling your mind now respecting my pro- 
ceedings ?” 

“Not much. I was only remembering, ‘ Charity scek- 
eth not its own.’ ” 

‘‘ And of course I was seeking my own while plodding 
about those weary streets! You are remarkably cool in 
your conclusions.” 

‘You are seeking praise.” 

a4 I 19? 

‘*Yes ; praise from those you ministered to,” 

‘*I dare say,” I replied, sharply, feeling all the more 
nettled that I could not deny the fact. ‘* Perhaps if you 
were tired to death you would not object to a little 
sympathy.” 

‘Tt was not sympathy you wanted—it was praise.” 

“You are alittle demon ; and I have done with you,” 
I retorted, as I whirled my chair round, with my back io 
the tiny monitor. Z 

“Demon or not,” urged the voice behind me, ‘ demon 
or not, I have not done with you. Do you hear your 
children shouting over their work in the next room ?” 

“Yes ; they are preparing their Christmas-tree for to- 
morrow.” : 

‘¢ Why are your brother’s children not with them ?” 

** My brother’s children !” I faced angrily the imperti- 
nent questioner. ‘‘ Perhaps, since you know so much 
about my affairs, you are aware that my brother and I 
have not spoken for years.” 

‘*'Yes,” 

“And pray what do you mean by asking why his 
children are not with mine ?” 

‘Are you going to let another Christmas pass, and 
enter upon a new year, without making up that quarrel?” 

“Make it up? Itis more his doing than mine. Let 
him make it up; I have no objections.” 

‘* He is the offended ; and you may be sure he will not 
come forward.” 

“* He ought to.” 

** You have not to concern yourself with his duty, but 
with your own. Go at once to him, and strive to make 
up the breach.” 


( : F feet 
**T have no such intention,” I replied, sulkily, ‘it is | 


not my place.” 


‘And yet you are a clergyman, and intend preaching 


a sermon upon charity. Shame upon you! That is not 


charity.” 
“Tt is—the highest.” 


*“ Charity thinketh no evil,’ says the book you ought | 


to know well. _‘ Charity suffereth long, and is kind.’” 

*‘T am sure I suffered long.” 

‘* “Charity beareth all things,’ ” 

“Dear me. Iam sure I have borne long.” 

‘Yes, but not forgivingly.” 

“* Well, if I were to attempt a reconciliation, I am sure 
Tom would frustrate my intentions ; he would be most 
unwilling to make it up.” 

‘*¢ Charity hopeth all things.’ ” 

‘* But what has that to do with it ?” 

‘* Everything, if you are wishing to practise the virtue.” 

Imused. ‘ Well, it is worth trying. J shall think of 
it to-morrow.” : 

“To-morrow has plenty of work of its own; and, first 
and foremost, that said sermon on charity.” 

‘* Ah, well; 1 can see about it next week.” 


——— 
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‘Then you will have lost the opportunity of a Christ. 
mas reconciliation.” 

** What matter, so long as a reconciliation és effected 7” 

‘Did you never hear that ‘ procrastination is the thief 
of time ?” 

** Well, I certainly cannot think of going out to-night.” 

‘You can if you choose.” 

**I can’t if I don’t choose.” 

**No, certainly not. Hark !” 

t was my wife and children trying over their new 
Christmas chant, and the sweet voices rang out to the 
notes of the harmonium. I felt the sacred words echo 
through my heart, ‘“‘On earth peace, good-will toward 
men.” 

Good-will, ah! and, with a sudden determination, 
seized my hat, and again departed on an errand of duty. 

Our friends are always more ready for a reconciliation 
than we fancy. Need I say that my long-estranged 
brother greeted me with open arms, that his wife received 
me warmly, and that before half an hour was passed 
tere qe little ones climbing on the knee of their new 
uncle 

An hour later I was telling my wife of the additional 
guests to be at our party. 

“Your brother?” she said, greatly startled ; “you don’t 
mean Tom ?”” 

ce Yes.” 

‘*Did you go to him?” 

peat CBtts 

“James,” she said, with a proud, loving look, ‘you 
are a saint !” 

Iknew it was the partial commendation of an affec- 
tionate wife, but still it greeted my ears pleasantly. “ At 
least, I try to be,” I said, as I re-entered my study; ‘*I 
try to be, and I trust success may attend me. Well, 
small one, are you satisfied?” This to the sprite in the 
flower. 

‘Not quite.” 

‘‘ What in the world do you want now ?” I cried, quite 
aghast. 

“The most difficult thing of all—that you should not 
make such speeches, or think such thoughts, as those of 
a& moment ago.” 


‘6 Kh 2?” 
‘** Charity vaunteth not itself—is not puffed up.’” 
A pang of remorse twitched me, and almost for the 


first time in my life I uttered a fervent prayer for hu- | 
mility. 

It was a very merry party next evening, and we elders 
watched with delight our children gambolling round the 
gift-laden tree, but amidst all our glee the true words of 
my little mentor forced themselves on my thoughts. 

** James,” said my wife to me, late in the evening, Lei f 
forgot to ask you what your text for to-morrow is ?” 

‘* “Charity vaunteth not itself—is not puffed up.’ ” 

She looked puzzled a moment. “ Well,” she said, “ it 
is a very good text, and one to which I am sure you can 
do justice.” 

“Can 1?” Next day 1 was complimented on my ser- 


mon. I trust that one of the most earnest listeners was 
the preacher. 


CHRISTMAS VOICES. 


Vecpea: of the belfry height, 
Pealing forth your merry chimes, 

Sound upon the winter night, 
Melodies of Christmas times. 

As of old, the yule log bring, 
Bind the holly round the hall ; 

At the gate the minstrels sing 
Messages of peace to all. 


Chorus. 


Voices of the belfry height, 
Pealing forth their merry chimes, 

Sound upon the winter night, 
Melodies of Christmas times, 
Melodies of Christmas times. 


Voices of the Christmas morn, 
Calling to the sleeping West, 
Ere the crimson light is born, 
And the stars are gone to rest, 
Wake the traveller who lies, 
Lost upon the frozen earth ; 
Underneath the snowy skies, 
Dreaming of a Christmas hearth. 


Chorus. 


Voices of the belfry height, 
Pealing forth your merry chimes, 

Sound upon the winter night, 
Melodies of Christmas times. 


Voices of the Christmas-day, 
May your echoes never cease, 
As the seasons pass away, 
Heralding a world’s increase. 
Through the mysteries of years, 
Stands alone the Truth divine ; 
Through the clouds of darkest fears, 
Starlike, will it ever shine. 


Chorus. 


Voices of the belfry height, 
Pealing forth your merry chimes, 

Sound upon the winter night, 
Melodies of Christmas times. 


THE LOVER'S APPEAL. 


And fear’st thou to wander 
Alone with me now, 
Lest words growing fonder 
The truth should avow? 
Nay, sure such a thought 
Is as wrongful as vain ; 
Can my eyes have left aught 
For my tongue to explain? 


